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Introduction 



T HROUGH the years the National Council for 
the Social Studies has tended to be more at- 
tractive as a professional organization to the 
secondary school teacher and the college professor 
than it has to the elementary school teacher. Perhaps 
because elementary school teachers have traditionally 
been concerned with the psychology of the young 
child and with the development of literacy, they have 
been inclined to identify with professional organiza- 
tions that reflect those interests. This has been a 
matter of some concern to the leadership of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies for a number of 
years and several significant steps have been taken 
by the Council to offer more to the teachers of ele- 
mentary-age pupils. For example, special attention is 
given to the program of annual meetings to include 
sections, clinics, and sessions of particular relevance 
to those who work in elementary schools. A number 
of the National Council publications, including one 
yearbook, address themselves to social studies educa- 
tion in the elementary school. The special feature 
dealing with elementary education in Social Educa- 
tion was, therefore, a natural extension of the inter- 
est that the Council has had in elementary educa Jon 
for quite some time. 

The articles in the supplements discuss topics and 
problems in ways that will stimulate the thinking of 
teachers and curriculum workers as they plan social 
studies programs for pupils of the next decade. Ele- 
mentary social studies curriculums are currently un- 
dergoing substantial review and reform throughout 
the country. Although there are many unresolved 
issues and considerable diversity in thought concern- 
ing the most desirable directions of new curriculums, 
there is also a surprising amount of agreement as to 
the necessary components of sound programs. The 
need to teach for basic ideas that have high transfer 
value, the need to teach in ways that encourage re- 
flective and rational thought processes, the need to 
help pupils learn important skills, and the need to 
approach social studies topics in realistic ways are a 
few examples of areas of general agreement among 
curriculum planners. The supplements are intended 
to enlarge the body of professional literature reflect- 
ing and commenting on new developments in ele- 
mentary social studies education. 

There is a growing volume of evidence from a 
variety of sources that underscores the important role 
of the elementary school in acquainting pupils with 
those learnings embodied in the social studies. 
Whether one reviews the research on concept forma- 
tion and attainment, skill development, or the inter- 
nalization of values, he is struck again and again 



with the importance attached to the early ages in 
the development of those learnings. Indeed, the evi- 
dence suggests that the quality of the educational 
experience at the early ages may either retard or 
enhance subsequent intellectual growth and develop- 
ment. Social studies education can and should be im- 
proved at all levels, but improvement at the upper 
grade levels will be difficult unless there are good 
beginnings in the elementary school. 

The articles in the supplements are designed to 
communicate to elementary classroom teachers, su- 
pervisors, elementary school principals, and curric- 
ulum workers responsible for elementary school so- 
cial studies. The authors represent a variety of back- 
grounds and experience. Most have had many years 
of successful experience as elementary classroom 
teachers and are now supervisors or teachers of 
teachers. Authors were instructed to write for a 
specific reading audience but to maintain a sophisti- 
cated, scholarly style. Although the articles are writ- 
ten for elementary school practitioners, several are 
such as to be of interest to social studies teachers at 
any level. 

Each of the four supplements follows somewhat 
the same organizational format. The fir. article lays 
before the reader some of the dimensions of the topic 
and within that context suggests relevant problems 
and their implications for elementary education. The 
second and third articles discuss the topic as ap- 
plied to the middle and upper grades and the 
fourth addresses itself to learning resources, activities, 
and instructional media. The final article concerns 
itself with overall curriculum implications relating to 
the focus of the supplement. Within the limitations 
of the space allowed, this treatment permits a broad 
and comprehensive discussion of topics. 

The addition of the elementary education suy /le- 
nient to Social Education would not have been pos- 
sible without substantial financial support. The idea 
of a special journal publication had been under con- 
sideration by the Council prior to the bequest of 
Mary G. Kelty, but was deferred because of cost. The 
Mary G. Kelty Fund, earmarked for the promotion 
of the interests of elementary teachers, provided the 
needed funding for the project. We believe that this 
special feature on elementary social studies is a 
fitting tribute to the memory of Mary G. Kelty wl.o 
in her lifetime contributed so much to both elemen- 
tary education and to the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 



John Jarolimek 
University of Washington 
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With this issue Social Education introduces a new section de- 
voted entirely to elementary education. The inauguration of this 
feature demonstrates the importance that the Council attaches to 
social studies education at the elementary level. It is altogether 
appropriate that special attention be given to the elementary 
school social studies program because it is here that the child 
begins his lifetime of study of human societies and human insti- 
tutions. It is anticipated that these articles will bring increased 
numbers of teachers and others most closely associated with the 
conduct of instruction in the elementary school into closer con- 
tact with the mainstream of social studies thinking nationally. 

A topic or theme has been selected for each supplement, and 
a series of articles focus on various dimensions of that topic. 
The supplements are planned to (1) improve the quality of 
elementary social studies instruction and curriculum in content, 
skills, and values; (2) develop backgrounds of teachers and 
stimulate them to further professional study; (3) inform readers 
of studies, projects, and other significant developments relating 
to changing emphases in curriculum, methods, and materials; 
and (4) discuss persistent instructional problems that, by their 
fundamental nature, necessitate continued attention. 

No particular point of view or philosophy is being promoted 
in the articles; indeed, it is hoped that various viewpoints might 
be presented in order to stimulate discussion and dialogue. 
Likewise, it is hoped that authors will represent various profes- 
sional roles, although this may not be possible in any single 
supplement. This feature should provide an excellent outlet for 
publishable material and should, in time, represent a substantial 
addition to the literature of elementary social studies. 

In planning the supplements, ideas were solicited from a 
number of prominent educators who have had an identification 
with elementary social studies. The Editor, with the help of a 
small committee consisting of Dr. Charlotte Crabtree, Miss Mary 
Lewis, Mr. Frank Tempest, and Dr. John U. Michaelis, incorpo- 
rated those ideas into a proposed plan for the supplements. The 
proposal was presented to and approved by the Executive Board 
of Social Education. A Board of Advisors has now been named 
to assist with planning of the feature on a continuing basis. 
Members of the Board represent various sections of the country 
and a variety of professional roles. Their names, positions, and 
addresses appear on this page. Readers are urged to relay their 
reactions to the articles, along with ideas for future articles and 
possible authors, to any member of the Board of Advisors or to 
the Editor, University of Washington, Seattle. 
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Conceptual Approaches: Their Meaning 
for Elementary Social Studies 

by John Jarolimek 

Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Washington 



AT some point in the remoteness of antiquity, 
/\ man made a gigantic leap in his development 
y Y that would forever separate him from all 
other living creatures. The similarities and differ- 
ences between man and the universe of living things 
has been the source of some fascination through the 
centuries, and many explanations have been sug- 
gested for his uniqueness. Unquestionably, the un- 
bridgeable gap between man and the rest of the ani- 
mal kingdom lies precisely in his capacity to engage 
in high-order, abstract mental operations facilitated 
through the use of a complex symbol system. This is 
not to say that man thinks and animals do not. It is, 
rather, to suggest that the mental processes of animals 
and those of man are separated by several orders of 
magnitude. 

Man has the amazing capacity to attach symbols to 
reality and thereby manipulate reality intellectually. 
Moreover, he can and does attach symbols to abstrac- 
tions that do not exist physically at all (terms such as 
tradition, colonialism, democracy), and he can ma- 
nipulate those mentally. Man’s neurological system is 
such that it is able to classify, store, retrieve, and pro- 
cess a phenomenal amount of information. Because 
man has this capacity, he can accumulate and trans- 
mit a social heritage. He can also use his intelligence 
to create and invent new variations of that heritage. 
He can be taught to solve intensely complex social 
problems. He can, finally, develop and adapt a cul- 
ture, something no other creature is able to do. 

It is well known that lower animals can be taught 
or conditioned to respond to words. When trained, a 
dog, a horse, or a bird will react in a predictable way 
to a given command. Animals frequently behave in 
deceptively human -like ways. Because the response is 
often so well executed, it is sometimes mistakenly as- 
sumed that the animal engages in reflective thought, 
akin to that of human beings. When man responds 
to symbols, however, he is doing so in an altogether 
different way from that of a dog, baboon, or talking 
bird. He does something besides and beyond simply 
reacting to a sign symbol. Man associates meaning 
with a symbol, a meaning that goes considerably be- 
yond a sensory impression. When man hears or sees 
the symbol concentration camp, his memory system 



immediately scans and sorts a vast amount of infor- 
mation and selects the appropriate data to associate 
with this symbol, thus giving it meaning. This as- 
sumes, of course, that the individual has had some 
prior opportunity to become acquainted with the 
meaning of this term. But it is not necessary for him 
to have personally and directly experienced concen- 
tration camps in order for this symbol to have mean- 
ing for him. He may have read about them, seen pic- 
tures of them, heard accounts of persons who had 
been in them, seen a movie about concentration 
camps, and so on. When we refer to the meanings as- 
sociated with words and symbols in this way, we are 
defining concepts . Concepts may be regarded as cat- 
egories of meaning. Attaching meaning beyond sen- 
sory impression to abstract symbols is what is meant 
by conceptual thought. It is intellectual behavior 
that is distinctly and uniquely characteristic of 
human beings. 

It is doubtful if anything but the most elementary 
conceptual thought would be possible without a 
highly developed symbol system. This is so because 
concepts are abstract ideas and are detached from 
specific experiences. In order to handle ideas in this 
way, it is necessary to have labels or symbols to at- 
tach to them. If ideas are to be communicated, there 
must be common agreement on the meanings of the 
labels or symbols. Words provide convenient labels 
for concepts, and, consequently, word-symbols are 
sometimes confused with the concepts they represent. 

Using concepts as categories of meaning makes it 
possible for man to establish order in all of the many 
thousands of specific perceptions and unique experi- 
ences he has. Concepts provide an intellectual filing 
system for meanings. Concept development, then, 
calls for the placing of information in correct cogni- 
tive categories. In developing the concept city, as an 
example, pupils must learn to differentiate a city 
from other political and social entities. A city is not a 
county; neither is it a village, nor a town, nor a ham- 
let. Pupils could test the validity of a vast number of 
statements concerning the characteristics of a city, 
and in so doing their understanding of the concept 
would be enlarged, i.e. A. city has more people living 
in it than a village; A city provides opportunities for 
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many types of jobs; A city must have a good trans- 
portation system; and so forth. Suppose, however, 
pupils conclude that “Large cities are not located 
close to other large cities.” A test of this statement 
would show that there are many exceptions to it. 
This is not a statement that would correctly apply to 
all or nearly all cities. It is incorrect information. 

When one includes incorrect information in a cat- 
egory, he then forms a misconception. Pupils who 
learn about the English race and the French race are 
associating incorrect information with the race con- 
cept and are therefore forming misconceptions. It is 
apparent that in developing concepts it is important 
for the learner to have a broad exposure to the idea, 
encountering it in a variety of settings, and expert 
encing both positive and negative instances and ex- 
emplars. Concept development is largely an informa- 
tion sorting, discriminating process, including in the 
category all associations and relationships that be- 
long and excluding those that do not. 

In social studies, concepts are often expressed in 
the following ways: 

1. as words— river, mountain, city, urbanism, tradition, 
culture, democracy, colonialism, migration, import, ex- 
port, cargo, trade. 

2. as phrases — cultural diffusion, balance of power, 
trade agreement, balance of payments, income tax, polar 
regions, representative government. 
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In conceptual approaches to social studies curricu- 
lum development and teaching, a great deal is made 
of generalizations— as organizing ideas from the disci- 
plines, main ideas, key ideas, and so on. Sometimes 
they are also labeled concepts, although such nomen- 
clature is not altogether consistent with the conven- 
tional and widely accepted use of the term. A gener- 
alization is defined as a declarative statement ex- 
pressing a relationship between concepts or other 
variables and has more or less universal applicability. 
The statements describing cities cited earlier are ex- 
amples of generalizations. Other examples that have 
been widely used in the social studies are: Every soci- 
ety creates laws; Land is used for many and varied 
purposes; Change is a condition of human society; 
Culture is socially learned. 

The following generalization from geography may 
be used to illustrate the relationship between gener- 
alizations, concepts, and facts: 

Climate is determined by sunlight, temperature, hu- 
midity, precipitation, atmospheric pressure, winds, un- 
equal rates of heating and cooling of land and water 
surfaces, irregular shape and distribution of land and sea, 
ocean currents, and mountain systems. 




This generalization has imbedded within it a num- 
ber of concepts that must be understood if the state- 
ment is to make sense: sunlight, temperature, humid- 
ity, precipitation, atmospheric pressure, winds, and 



so forth. Moreover, each of the concepts has many 
specific facts associated with it that give it meaning, 
as for example: sunlight— amount, intensity, com- 
position; temperature— variation, change, effects; 
winds— direction, patterns, causes; humidity— degree 
of moisture, dampness, effect on comfort. Concepts 
and generalizations are transferable from one setting 
to another. Facts, on the other hand, have no transfer 
value — they are useful and applicable only in theii 
specific settings: Columbus discovered America in 
1492; The Chicago fire took place on October 8, 
1871; The Great Depression followed the stock mar- 
ket crash of October 1929. Conceptual approaches 
are intended to provide a framework or design for 
the building up of meanings from facts to concepts 
to generalizations. 

It has long been known that social studies pro- 
grams typically include an overwhelming amount of 
specific information. Not only is the existing fact-load 
heavy but the problem is additionally confounded 
because (1) the amount of specific information is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate due to the discovery of new 
knowledge; (2) specific information is ephemeral and 
becomes obsolete quickly; (3) the rate of forgetting 
specific information is known to be high; and (4) un- 
less specifics are tied to larger ideas, it is impossible 
to establish functional criteria for the selection of 
facts to be taught. In recent years, therefore, curricu- 
lum workers in the social studies have turned their 
attention to the use of concepts and generalizations 
as organizing schemes in an attempt to overcome the 
problems just cited. The basic idea is to focus in- 
struction on a relatively few fundamental concepts 
that have high transfer value and that help to ex- 
plain or predict social or natural phenomena. 
Specific subject matter is selected to illustrate partic- 
ularly well the concepts under study and to permit 
the application of certain methods of inquiry. 

In principle the use of organizing designs of the 
type under discussion have been received favorably 
by educators and social scientists alike. There is con- 
siderable agreement that the programs of the past 
have over-stressed learning goals dealing with the ac- 
cumulation of information mostly of the descriptive 
type. Major curriculum revision projects of the past 
decade have, without exception, given some atten- 
tion to an emphasis on basic concepts and generaliza- 
tions. The usual procedure has been to turn to the 
various parent disciplines contributing to social 
studies and attempt to identify the core ideas from 
those disciplines. Numerous social scientists have 
been involved in the search for and identification of 
basic concepts from the social sciences, and several 
lists have been compiled. It is safe to say, however, 
that to date there are few very good models of social 
studies programs that incorporate basic concepts 
from the social science disciplines into functioning 
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curriculums. Hardly any are markedly different from 
those of the past. Perhaps more will be available 
after programs now under development, such as 
those in Project Social Studies, are reported. 

If conceptual approaches are to become the basis 
for elementary social studies curriculums, something 
more needs to be done besides simply overlaying a 
list of concepts from the social sciences on a tradi- 
tional scope and sequence chart with some minor 
shifts of content allocations from one grade to an- 
other. Likewise, conceptual approaches will not con- 
tribute needed vitalization of elementary social 
studies if conventional methodology is employed. A 
substantial re-orientation to both content and meth- 
od will be needed before the real values of concep- 
tually based curriculums can be achieved. 

The attention to and development of concepts 
necessarily suggests an instructional emphasis stress- 
ing inquiry and inductive teaching. This is not to 
suggest that a pupil has to discover everything he 
needs to know— to do so would mean that he could 
not profit from the accumulated wisdom of mankind. 
What is being suggested is that the total approach be 
investigation oriented— that teachers will riot write 
generalizations on the chalkboard for pupils to learn 
or have them memorize dictionary definitions of con- 
cepts. If the emphasis on concept teaching results in 
practices such as these, our programs will be in a bad 
way, indeed. Pupils build meanings into concepts by 
what they themselves do and experience— through a 
range of encounters with concepts and through the 
use of a vast amount of supporting detail. Generali- 
zations for the most part should be considered either 
(1) as tentative conclusions arrived at after lengthy 
and careful study or (2) as propositions, assumptions, 
or hypotheses to be tested by study and research. 

It seems clear, too, that the role of the teacher in 
social studies instruction needs to shift from what it 
has traditionally been. In today’s concept-based and 
inquiry-oriented programs, the teacher simply cannot 
remain the chief data source for the class. In many, 
perhaps most, elementary social studies classes, the 
teacher and the text continue to be the most impor- 
tant information sources, utilizing the conventional 
transmitter (teacher and text )— receiver (pupils) 
teaching model. It is obvious that there is little to be 
gained in re-writing curriculum documents in social 
studies if prevailing teaching strategies do not con- 
form either to the philosophical base or the psycho- 
logical orientation of the new program. The role of 
the teacher will need to shift to the extent that his 
behavior has to do mainly with stimulating, ques- 
tioning, clarifying, supporting, providing feedback, 
guiding, and diagnosing. Because educational tech- 
nology is making it possible for devices to do many 
tasks teachers have traditionally performed (pro- 
viding information, giving assignments, correcting 
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papers), increasingly it will be necessary for teachers 
to attend to those unique tasks that only human 
teachers can do. 

In the present period of curriculum reform, it has 
become the accepted custom to insist that elementary 
teachers have a better knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter relating to their teaching assignments. This as- 
sumed need is often accepted uncritically. Given the 
current educational climate,, emphasis on knowledge 
of subject matter, however valid such an emphasis 
may be, tends to encourage traditional information- 
giving teaching roles. 

There can be little question that the elementary 
teacher of today and tomorrow will need a better 
background in the social sciences than his counter- 
part did a generation ago— although not for the rea- 
sons ordinarily given. The teacher needs a strong 
background not to pass the information on to the 
pupils he teaches but to be able to know what possi- 
bilities for investigation inhere in a topic, to know 
what questions to ask, to know how to test hypoth- 
eses, and how to arrive at valid conclusions. The un- 
informed teacher may not know enough about a topic 
to be able to plan an extended and soundly-based in- 
vestigation of it with today’s informed and sophisti- 
cated pupils. 

Additionally, teachers in concept-based programs 
need to know a great deal about the psychology of 
cognitive processes and the organization of knowl- 
edge itself. How do pupils learn concepts and gener- 
alizations? How can knowledge be organized to en- 
hance learning? How can concepts be programed on 
a continuum of difficulty? What are the relevant con- 
cepts from the various disciplines? How does the 
teacher enhance and assist transfer of learnings? 
What concepts are particularly appropriate for slow- 
learning pupils? Are the same procedures for concept 
development equally valid for slow learners as for av- 
erage and high-achieving pupils? Questions such as 
these must be answered before much headway can be 
made in developing concept-based programs that 
really work. 

A generation ago a prevailing notion in elemen- 
tary education was that process goals were more im- 
portant than content goals. This was embodied in 
the cliche “What pupils learn is less important than 
how they learn it.” Fortunately, we do not go around 
saying things like that anymore, for we have recog- 
nized that in addition to teaching pupils in ways that 
are educationally and psychologically sound, we also 
expect them to learn something of substance. There 
is a lesson in this for current thinking about social 
studies. 

In the shift from traditional content-oriented, de- 
scriptive, fact-centered social studies programs to 
those that are concept based, there is the tendency 
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